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Major Projects 


RENE MAHEU 
Assistant Director-General 


Since June, the Secretariat has been engaged in preparing the Proposed 
Programme and Budget for 1957-58. A document on this subject will be 
submitted to the Executive Board in November. 

At its last session, in Montevideo, the General Conference did not restrict 
itself to settling the programme for the present financial period, but also 
devoted its attention to outlining the form and direction of future pro- 
grammes. 

Already at Florence, in 1950, it had adopted a basic programme which 
represented a first attempt to determine the Organization’s main tasks. The 
definitions and directives contained in Resolution IV.3 of the Montevideo 
Conference reveal, however, more systematic thinking and a more practical 
purpose. What is here confirmed is, in fact, nothing less than a new con- 
ception of the Organization’s work, regarded both intrinsically and from the 
standpoint of relations with Member States. To make this quite clear, one 
need only refer to the two documents, approved by the General Conference, 
on which Resolution IV.3 was based and which explain it, namely the Report 
on the modelling of the future programme of Unesco, submitted by the 
Executive Board (document 8C/PRG/13) and the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Programme and Budget (document 8C/BUD/2; see 8C Reso- 
lutions, Annex 1, Appendix B). 

Viewed from the angle of this new orientation, the 1955-56 programme 
is merely transitional. More marked progress should be achieved in the 
programme for 1957-58. 


The most characteristic feature of the new approach is the plan to include 
major projects in the future programme. 

Paragraph IV.3.21(g) gives the following definition of major projects: 

‘Major projects are special activities selected from a priority area. They 
must be of sufficient magnitude to ensure, within a given time, substantial 
and practical results in the solution of important problems, and will gene- 
rally involve the co-operation of different disciplines.’ 

Each of the main terms in this definition calls for further explanation. 








1. Major projects must be placed in a priority area. According to Resolution 
IV.3.21, paragraph (f), ‘priority areas, as selected by the General Confe- 
rence at its eighth session, are: 

‘i) free and compulsory education at the primary level; 

‘ii) fundamental education; 

(iii) racial, social and international tensions; 

‘(iv) mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values; 
‘(v) scientific research for the improvement of living conditions’. 


2. Major projects should deal with problems falling within these areas. 
‘Problems’ is to be taken to mean specific situations which must be 
dealt with in a given social context. 
Any proposal for a major project should therefore begin with a precise 
description of the problem to be dealt with and of its geographical 
extension. 





3. The problems selected should be important. 

The importance of a problem may, no doubt, be judged from many 
different standpoints. Certain considerations, however, stood out in the 
discussions which took place on this subject in the Advisory Committee 
on Programme and Budget. These were: 
(a) the number of countries involved; 

(b) the degree to which the condition of the least-privileged classes, groups 
and peoples is affected; 

(c) the degree to which attitudes towards international understanding and 
co-operation are affected. 


4.In most places the problems will be so complex as to require the co-ope- 
ration of several different disciplines. 

The welding together of these disciplines is a single undertaking will 
then be an essential requirement for success. 

The utilization of a number of disciplines is not in itself an indispensable 
condition of a major project. It is merely a consequence of the nature of 
the problem, which alone determines how many disciplines may be 
involved in each case and in what ways. 

It is therefore not necessary to seek only for projects which involve 
several disciplines. The problem itself is the essential consideration, 
regardless of the different chapters which have hitherto formed the frame- 
work of Unesco’s programme. 


5. Major projects should be planned as practical undertakings designed to 
bring about substantial improvements in specific situations. 
In presenting a major project, as detailed and exact a statement as 
possible should therefore be given: 
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6. 


(a) of the practical results it is designed to achieve; 
(b) of the steps to be taken to achieve these results. 

The statement of the aims will not be complete unless some yardstick 
is provided for measuring progress in the accomplishment of specific tasks 
as the work proceeds. The description of the steps to be taken should 
include recommendations regarding the methods of work; it is not enough 
to prescribe what has to be done; it is also important to say how it is 
to be done. 


Major projects should be of such magnitude as to distinguish them, by 
that alone, from the other special activities included in the programme. 
What is wanted is a large-scale effort commensurate with the problems 


to be tackled. 


. By their very magnitude, the major projects cannot be encompassed within 


a two-year period. Their execution must be planned to extend over several 
budgetary periods—say, 4, 6, 8 or 10 years. 

Whatever its duration, however, a major project constitutes one whole 
in time, and should be presented as such to the General Conference. 
Although the Conference, at each of its sessions, can approve appropriations 
only for the next budgetary period, and although the original plans must 
be periodically reviewed in the light of experience, the adoption of a 
major project by the General Conference ipso facto implies the approval, 
in principle, of the funds, which will have to be included in the budgets 
for the subsequent budgetary periods. The Conference must therefore have 
before it a plan of action drawn up for a specified length of time, showing 
clearly the different stages in its implementation. 


. Because of their scope, major projects require not only more time but also 


much greater resources for their execution than have hitherto been avai- 

lable for Unesco’s activities. Several methods will have to be used to obtain 

the resources: 

(a) In the first place, it is clear that the Organisation will have to devote 
a considerable proportion of its budget to the major projects. 

The concept of the major project arises out of the policy of concen- 
tration of the programme inaugurated at Florence and reaffirmed and 
restated at Montevideo, The opinion of the Advisory Committee on 
Programme and Budget was that, for the sake of concentration on a 
few major projects, the number of special activities should gradually 
be reduced, 

But, however far concentration may be carried in a programme of 
which the general balance is to be preserved, there is good reason to 
think, as the Advisory Committee observed in paragraph 11 of its 
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report, that ‘such undertakings will undoubtedly require funds consi- 
derably beyond the normal resources of the Organization’. 

It is therefore to be expected that the greater part of the resources 
necessary for the execution of a major project will have to be found 
outside Unesco’s regular budget. The report of the Advisory Committee 
on Programme and Budget, in the paragraph quoted above, states that : 
‘These funds will have to be raised from Member States, either from 
States directly interested in the undertaking or from States desirous 
of making a voluntary contribution towards its implementation’. 


(b) ‘States directly interested’ is to be taken to mean States deriving imme- 


diate advantage from the work, those on whose territories a major 
project is to be carried out. 

It is only natural that these States should make a substantial contri- 
bution to the undertaking. 

This contribution may take the form of money, of goods or of 
services. Money contributions may either be paid into a common fund 
administered by Unesco; or they may simply be placed to the credit 
of the project in a joint account, provided that proper supervision can 
be exercised over them. 


(c) Major projects can only be carried out on the basis of a large-scale 


demonstration of international solidarity. It is therefore politically 
desirable, as well as financially necessary, that States not actually 
benefiting from the projects should make voluntary contributions for 
their implementation on as generous a scale as possible. 

Subject to regulations to be drawn up later, these contributions may 
take the same forms as those mentioned above in connexion with the 
contributions of the beneficiary States. 


(d) Lastly, the Report of the Advisory Committee on Programme and 


Budget (ibidem) states that: ‘Unesco may also act as a co-ordinator of 
the bilateral and multilateral relations between States’. 

This possiblity, so far hardly explored, may well lead to far-reaching 
results, provided that the States lend themselves to it. 

There are many States, both donors and recipients, who have at 
their disposal considerable resources for the implementation of bilateral 
or multilateral programmes. There is no question of diverting these 
resources to the uses of the international Organization. All that is 
necessary is that the States at whose disposal they are should agree to 
employ them, under the co-ordinating authority of the Organization, in 
carrying out the major projects which it has undertaken in agreement 
with the parties concerned. The efficacy of international action would 
thus be considerably increased, while bilateral or multilateral action 
would lose none of its value, since it would preserve its identity and 
also become part of a wider complex of concerted efforts. 





9. This system of national, foreign, multilateral or regional, and lastly inter- 
national contributions should not be regarded as a purely financial matter. 
In point of fact, it is the very essence of the major projects. 

A major project is not conceivable, neither can it be practicable, or have 
any meaning, unless it is a synthesis of all these interdependent efforts. 
Just as the General Conference, when it adopts a major project, will commit 
Unesco for several financial periods to come, so it will also have to register 
the mutual commitments of the States taking part in the project for the 
same period. 

The basis, the sine qua non for a major project is the national effort, 
which is necessarily the main element. There can be no substitute for this, 
since all else must necessarily be founded upon it. 

Aid from States deriving no immediate advantage from the project is 
highly desirable and, in all probability, necessary. 

As for the international Organization, while its financial contribution 
may, in all likelihood, be the smallest, it has the decisive responsibility of 
planning and achieving this combination of national action and foreign aid. 
Without Unesco, such a combination could not offer the same guarantees of 
technical efficiency, nor would it have the same psychological value as a 
demonstration of disinterested human solidarity. 


Such is the idea of ‘major projects’, the application of which in the financial 
period 1957-58 is calculated to change the whole appearance of the pro- 
gramme, whilst at the same time opening up new possibilities for Unesco’s 
work. 

Much depends on the choice of projects for this first trial. Success will 
be achieved if two essential conditions, in particular, are fulfilled. In the first 
place, the projects in question must deal with problems concerning which 
the Organization has already mustered expert opinion, enlisted aid, carried 
out research and experiment and acquired a certain practical experience. 
Secondly, the problems must be of special concern to a certain category 
of Member States as well as of general moral concern to the whole inter- 
national community. 

On the basis of the first part of these considerations, the Secretariat is at 
present working out three or four practical proposals. 

Moreover, so as to satisfy the second requirement, and in accordance with 
the instructions of the General Conference, the Director-General sent, at 
the beginning of July, a circular letter (CL/1051) to Member States, asking 
them for their suggestions and also for any information that might help, 
first in the selection, and then in the preparation of projects to be submitted 
to the General Conference. This letter has also been forwarded, for their 
expression of opinion, to the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
as well as to the international governmental and non-governmental organi- 
zations which collaborate with Unesco. 
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The results of this wide consultation will be submitted to the Executive 
Board at its November session, together with the proposals of the Secretariat. 
In the light of the Board’s discussions on this subject, the Director-General 
will select a small number of major projects which will be worked out in 
the course of the following months and then included in the Proposed 
Programme for 1957-58, to be communicated to Member States next Spring. 





The Training of Research Staff 
for the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy ' 


Prerre AUGER 
Director of the Department of 
Natural Sciences 


The problems created by the rapid development in the application of atomic 
energy resemble those arising during the various stages of the Industrial 
Revolution, when mechanics, thermo-dynamics, electricity and chemistry 
were all demanding the specialized staff and research workers on whom their 
progress depended. It is not easy to give an adequate consecutive account, 
covering all the education systems in the world, of the swift changes thus 
brought about. The main educational institutions cherish a tradition of 
which the essential element is a certain stability. It was therefore by the 
creation of specialized schools, often of a very high level, that Ministries and 
universities met the new requirements. As it takes several years, however, to 
plan new institutions of this kind and get them on their feet, it is absolutely 
necessary that public authorities should try to foresee the needs of the future 
and not merely alleviate difficulties that have already arisen. As a great 
statesman has said: ‘Government means foresight’. 


RAPID SPECIALIZATION NOT DESIRABLE 


The creation of specialized training establishments, however necessary these 
may be, nevertheless raises a serious problem—that of specialization. Young 
people, indeed, are only too inclined to start preparing for a specific career 
at a very early stage in their studies and automatically lose interest in subjects 
not directly related to the demands of that career. It is therefore vital that 
the education system should oblige students to keep in touch as long as 
possible with subjects neighbouring their own. The various countries and 
different industries need, above all, young people who have had a thorough 
grounding in the methods of science and technology without necessarily 
possessing, at the conclusion of their studies, the highly specialized know- 
ledge of a subject that they will easily acquire soon afterwards. John Stuart 
Mill said, in a celebrated discourse, that men were men before they were 
lawyers or doctors, and that if they were brought up to be reasonable, capable 
men, they would readily become reasonable and capable lawyers or doctors 
afterwards. Nothing could be truer in the sphere of science: a student who 


1. This article contains the substance of a paper read by Professor Auger, on behalf of 
Unesco, at the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, held 
in Geneva last August. 














has thoroughly grasped the meaning of scientific method, and has been able 
to apply it in several branches of physical science, should he capable, at the 
end of his university studies properly so called, of becoming very quickly, 
in a specialized training establishment—or even by practice—a nuclear 
research scientist or engineer. 

As regards atomic energy, it is clear that the general education provided 
should include certain essential branches of mathematics, physics and che- 
mistry, and it would be dangerous not to add some study of biology. It is only 
when a very sound basis of this kind has been laid, that the highly specialized 
fields of knowledge with which the engineer and research scientist must be 
familiar if he is to succeed, can safely be tackled. Although several of the 
most modern branches of science have already been satisfactorily incorpo- 
rated in undergraduate studies in some large centres, it must nevertheless be 
recognized that, in many countries, young people leaving the universities 
have not had a sufficiently throrough grounding in these subjects and are 
thus not equipped to go on with profit to the specialized schools where they 
may receive the supplementary training required to qualify them as nuclear 
research scientists or engineers. 


THE GROWING PROBLEM OF RECRUITMENT 


All these considerations focus attention on what is perhaps the most funda- 
mental problem relating to the subject with which we are here concerned. 
namely, how to obtain, in the years ahead, the required number of students 
who have emerged from their university course of study with a sufficiently 
intimate knowledge of the methods of science and technology to enable them 
to play an active part in the development of atomic energy, as, for that 
matter, in that of other new branches of science. It is very disquieting to 
observe that, far from increasing rapidly, as one might have expected, the 
number of science students in universities remains stationary and sometimes 
even shows a tendency to decrease. 

In some big countries it is already certain that scientific research and 
industry are going to be faced with a serious lack of recruits. Public autho- 
rities, and public opinion itself, must be awakened to this very grave danger. 
Directors of educational establishments, teachers in all grades of schools and 
universities, parents of young people pursuing their studies, must be warned 
of this threat so as to avert it as far as lies within their powers. The situation 
is complicated, moreover, by the fact that many nations which have hitherto 
relied mainly on foreign teaching establishments for the training of their 
technical staff now feel the very natural compulsion to undertake the 
responsibility for such training themselves. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMMES 


In giving here a brief review of the type of training that should be provided, 
it is proposed to consider four categories of ‘nuclear’ personnel—experi- 
mental engineers, plant engineers, research scientists and technicians. 

As regards the first two categories, the instruction normally given in 
institutions awarding engineering degrees <nd diplomas should be supple- 
mented in several respects. For instance, it would appear very useful for 
experimental engineers to have a grounding in quantum mechanics and 
relativity. These subjects stand in the same relation to nuclear and atomic 
particles (ions, electrons, neutrons, protons) that pure mechanics does to 
the solids and fluids normally handled in industrial practice. To these basic 
theoretical concepts should be added more experimental knowledge, relating 
to radioactivity and electronics. Finally, in the field of general physics, a 
sound knowledge of the modern theory of solids and of thermo-dynamics, 
especially the transmission of heat, must be regarded as essential. 

On the other hand, it will not be necessary for plant engineers to undertake 
very advanced studies in quantum mechanics and relativity. The elements 
will suffice, provided that the study of radioactivity, electronics, the physics 
of solids, physical chemistry (corrosion) and heat are carried much further 
than in the training of an ordinary industrial engineer. It is, however, 
important that all engineers should have some knowledge of biology, mainly 
in relation to the effects of radiation on living creatures. 

The great establishments set up during the last few years to develop 
atomic energy—commissions, centres and boards—employ large numbers of 
more or less specialized research mathematicians, chemists, physicists and 
biologists. It is impossible to design a single course of instruction applicable 
to such heterogeneous categories, apart from the elementary general science 
courses taken before entering the university. On the other hand, it will be 
essential for prospective research workers, during their university studies 
proper, to acquire certain items of theoretical and practical knowledge which 
they must constantly have at call at every stage of their subsequent career. 
Thus, an exhaustive knowledge of the phenomenon of radioactivity is as 
necessary to prospective biologists as to prospective ‘pure’ research scientists. 

In addition to engineers and research scientists proper, it is very important 
that atomic energy establishments should have enough technicians. This 
category consists of persons who have had a sound basic training but have 
not necessarily attended a university. 

Numbers of technical schools, like the Paris Conservatoire des arts et 
métiers, give an adequate general technical training, but it would be 
important to consider introducing in some, at least, of these institutions, 
supplementary courses on special techniques such as the vacuum technique, 
and the techniques of electronic circuits, physical chemistry and electro- 
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chemistry. Certain theoretical aspects should not be =<glected, although 
they need not be studied in too great detail, so that new techniques may be 
subsequently understood. 

If the research scientist and the experimental engineer are to maintain 
their high standards in their professionnal work, they must not be content 
with the training given them at the university and in the specialized schools. 
They must keep in constant touch with the advances of science in their own 
fields of work, through scientific publications, national and international 
scientific associations, and visits to research establishments in countries other 
than their own. 


THE ROLE OF UNESCO 


Several sectors of Unesco’s programme have a close bearing on the training 
of engineers and research scientists. As regards teaching proper, the Technical 
Assistance programme has enabled Unesco to send out a large number of 
experts to organize technical courses and to teach in the technical schools 
of various countries. Unesco has likewise published a series of inventories 
of apparatus and materials for teaching science, several volumes of which 
concern technical and engineering colleges. 

For the organization of research and the training of research workers, 
Unesco has been able, under the Technical Assistance programme and its 
programme of aid to Member States, to entrust university instructors in 
nuclear physics and cosmic rays with the formation of research groups in 
various universities and likewise with the establishment of laboratories 
where the training of new research workers can be carried out under 
favourable conditions. 

Through its exchange of persons programme, Unesco has for some years 
past been sending fellowship-holders to the best-equipped major centres, for 
the special training necessary for their work. A considerable number of 
these fellowships have been awarded for studies in physics, chemistry and 
biology in connexion with the use of atomic energy. 

Unesco is working for easier and more effective international relations 
between scientists, through a programme of scientific documentation and a 
policy of subventions to international scientific unions for their congresses 
and symposia. 

In the particular matter of nuclear research, Unesco is devoting its atten- 
tion to the possibility of international measures to facilite studies in this 
domain. It has already, for instance, proceeded to the establishment of the 
European Centre for Nuclear Research and is at present engaged on a 
study of possible international action to promote the scientific use of radio- 
isotopes and labelled molecules. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that Unesco has undertaken a programme 
for the dissemination of scientific knowledge, designed to bring within the 
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reach of a vast public achievements in scientific research that would otherwise 
remain relatively inaccessible. This programme for the dissemination of 
science, which is supplemented by a programme of aid to science clubs 
and associations for the advancement of science, should also have the effect 
of stimulating recruitment among young people who have the necessary gifts 
to take up interesting careers in research and technology. This consideration 
is of great importance at the present time, when there are grounds for 
fearing a shortage of recruits for the cadres which will be needed for the 
development of the various forms of applied atomic energy. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, the following four poiats are emphasized: 

1. An effort should be made to incvzporate in university curricula for the 
training of research scientists or engineers, a study of the new branches of 
physics, chemistry and biology, which will be of fundamental importance 
in the very near future. 

2. As the practical details of the techniques applied industrially vary too 
rapidly, it is neither possible nor desirable to lay too much emphasis on 
these in general educational courses. They can much more suitably be 
treated in training centres attached to the major industrial establishments 
themselves. 

3. Prospective research scientists and engineers should be strongly urged 
to extend their basic knowledge to certain fields outside the one they have 
chosen for their profession. Examples are the study of radioactivity, 
which is important for chemists, nuclear physics, important for mathema- 
ticians, etc. 

4. Finally, certain subjects, such as radiobiology, should be made compulsory 
for all categories of research scientists, engineers and technicians who will 
be working in the domain of atomic energy. 
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S Te ee sie Bee 


National Commissions 


Ceylon. The report of the secretary of the National Commission on the latter’s 
activities in 1954 was published in June. In addition to a detailed account of 
the Commission’s work during that year, this document contains a report by 
Mr. D. Spencer Hatch, head of the Unesco mission, on the organization and 
functioning of the Fundamental Education Centre established in Ceylon, as 
well as on the results already achieved by this centre. 


Cuba. Following on a series of lectures given in Havana, in December last, by 
Mr. Louis Frangois, secretary-general of the French National Commission, the 
Cuban National Commission set up a sub-committee to study the problems 
raised by the teaching of geography. 


Haiti. A provisional sub-committee for youth has been established by the 
National Commission. It includes representatives of young people—students, 
town and country workers—as well as delegates of various organizations. 


Philippines. With the assistance of the Philippines Art Association, the 
National Commission organized an exhibition of drawings—on the theme 
‘My Mother’—by children of 7-13 years of age. The exhibition was opened 
by the Secretary of Education, Mr. Gregoric Hernandez, Jr. The drawings 
exhibited were subsequently sent to Japan in order to be shown at the inter- 
national exhibition of children’s drawings, held in Tokyo. 


Turkey. The General Assembly of the National Commission—recently re- 
newed—met on 8 and 9 June; the opening meeting of this session was presided 
over by Mr. Celal Yardinci, Minister of Education. The Commission’s budget 
has been considerably increased, having risen from 50,000 Turkish pounds 
for 1954 to 85,000 for the present year. 

The Executive Council—a body consisting of 15 members presided over 
by Professor Tevfik Saglam, director of the International Anti-tuberculosis 
Training and Demonstration Centre of Istanbul and former Rector of 
Istanbul University—presented a detailed report, published in Turkish, on 
the Commission’s activities since 1953. The Assembly expressed its satis- 
faction with the results achieved. Four technical sub-committees (education, 
natural sciences, social sciences and cultural activities) also presented 
reports, which constitute a solid basis for the work of the new Commission. 
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Viet-Nam. The Viet-Nam High Commissioner’s Office in Paris is henceforth 
to represent the Viet-Nam Ministry of Education and the National Com- 
mission for Unesco in all dealings with the Organization. The members of 
its cultural commission will take part in the various meetings of Unesco 
whenever the National Commission is unable to send delegates from Saigon. 


Secretariat 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 


DOCUMENTATION AND EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Preparation of a Revised Edition of ‘A Register of Legal Documentation in 
the World 


The Secretariat of Unesco is preparing a second revised edition of A Register 
of Legal Documentation in the World, which was published in 1953. The 
Director-General has sent a letter to the competent quarters in each of 
Unesco’s Member States, asking them to send him whatever corrections or 
additional information they may consider necessary with regard to their 
respective countries. 


For a Better Knowledge of Masterpieces of Modern Painting 


The Director-General has sent the chairmen of the National Commissions, 
and of the competent international organizations, two letters relating to the 
new measures recently taken in order to help the public to gain a better 
knowledge and develop a better appreciation of modern masterpieces of art 
produced by the different peoples. 

It has been decided, in particular, to establish in Unesco House a collection 
of photographs of the works of artists from Member States, which may be of 
interest to editors and printers seeking new works for reproduction in colour. 
The selection of these photographs could be carried out in collaboration with 
leading art organizations in each country. 

The collection of photographs thus constituted will be kept at the Head- 
quarters of Unesco and made available to commercial publishers who request 
them. When a publisher expresses the desire to reproduce one of the works 
represented, he will be placed in direct communication with the artist or 
his representative. 

Further, Unesco has requested the international boards of adjudicators of 
the biennales of Sao Paulo and Venice to select a small number of outstanding 
works by artists who, they consider, should be better known internationally. 
for reproduction and distribution to its Member States. 

The first two paintings selected in this manner at the Biennale of Sao Paulo 
have now been reproduced. They are Houses, by Alfredo Volpi (Brazilian 
painter), and Blue Horizon, by Luis Martinez Pedro (Cuban painter). Repro- 
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ductions of the five paintings chosen by the board of adjudicators of the 
XXVIIth Biennale of. Venice are now being prepared. 

Commenting on these measures, the Director-General said, in particular, 
that as a result of the international distribution of the reproductions ‘a 
greater mutual understanding of their respective artistic achievements will 
be encouraged as between peoples of differing cultures and nationalities’. 


Radio and Television Broadcasts for Schools 


The Unesco Secretariat has begun to collect documentation relating to radio 
and television broadcasts for schools: special reports published by broad- 
casting organizations, specimen copies of handbooks prepared for teachers 
and pamphlets distributed or sold to pupils, texts of characteristic broadcasts, 
selected recorded programmes, comments on the utilization of television in 
schools, etc. 

This documentation will enable the Secretariat to answer Member States’ 
requests for information; it will also be made available to experts, fellow- 
ship-holders, producers of broadcasts, and other persons wishing to consult 
it in Paris. The Clearing House of the Department of Mass Communication 
intends to send twice yearly to the organizations and experts interested, an 
analytical list of the material received. 


Research relating to Mass Communication 


The Unesco Secretariat has undertaken the execution of a project for the 
collection and dissemination of documentation of interest to experts in 
research on mass communication. The purpose of this project is to inform 
these experts about world research on mass communication, and to facilitate 
their co-operation at the international level. It is proposed, in particular, 
to publish an international bibliography of mass communication (press, film, 
radio, television), a directory of institutions conducting research in this field, 
an index of specialized periodicals dealing with mass communication, an 
inventory of the various documentation centres, and several reports analysing 
and comparing present trends in research on these questions. 


CONFERENCES, MEETINGS OF EXPERTS AND SEMINARS 
The XVIIIth International Conference on Public Education 


Organized by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education (IBE), ' 
the XVIIIth International Conference on Public Education was held at 
Geneva from 4 to 12 July, under the presidency of H.E. Mr. G. A. Raadi, 
permanent Iranian delegate to Unesco and a member of the Executive Board. 
The delegates of 65 States—i.e., 8 more than at the 1954 Conference—heard 
speeches made, at the opening meeting, by Messrs. Alfred Borel, Head of 
the Geneva Education Department, Luther H. Evans, Director-General of 
Unesco, and Jean Piaget, Director of IBE. These three speakers paid a tribute 


to the memory of Mr. Marcel Abraham (France), former president of IBE’s 
Council, who died last year. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, No. 1, pp. 25-4. 
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After studying the national reports on educational developments in 1954-55, 
the delegates considered thé two items of the agenda—the financing of 
education, and the teaching of art in primary and secondary schools. As 
regards the first question, the delegates emphasized the need for giving 
education a leading place in national budgets. They also recommended the 
establishment of national commissions of inquiry; the floating of long-term 
loans for the construction of school buildings and the equipment of schools; 
the increasing of subventions granted for education at the different levels, 
including adult education and the education of handicapped children; and 
the establishment of an international fund for education, which would 
supplement the assistance given within the framework of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programme. 

With regard to the second question, the Conference felt that art should 
be taught in all primary and secondary schools, in order to protect the child’s 
sensibility from al] that is vulgar and ugly, to guide its intelligence, and to 
form its taste. The delegates recommended that the pupils themselves should 
decorate their classroom, that reproductions or works of art should be placed 
at their disposal and that school textbooks help to inculcate in them a 
feeling for beauty. After emphasizing the importance of initiating art 
teachers in the use of new methods, the Conference urged that these teachers 
should be given a status equal to that of other teachers. 

These two recommendations, which were adopted unanimously, have been 
submitted to the Ministries of Education in the various countries. 


Improvement of Information about Foreign Countries 


Although the leading forms of mass communication—press, film, radio and 
television—are being used on an ever-increasing scale, printed works are 
still resorted to by large sections of the public when they desire to obtain 
precise information for well-defined purposes. The way in which monographs 
relating to foreign countries are drawn up, and the nature and presentation 
of their contents, have therefore lost nothing of their importance. 

However, this subject calls for a further observation. The methods used 
by the various branches of the social sciences (cultural anthropology, ethno- 
logy, sociology, social psychology and the science of public opinion), for 
the study of what might be called the morphology of peoples, have recently 
been considerably improved. The analytical procedures applied in observing 
the life of the different peoples, and its frequently rapid evolution under 
the impact of technical progress and economic development, have been 
refined and make it possible to study these subjects with much greater 
scientific objectivity than in the past. The data furnished by the social 
sciences do not render penetrating intuition or a sense of synthesis nugatory, 
but they provide these with a substratum which it is no longer possible 
to ignore. 

Such are the various reasons which led Unesco to organize in Paris, from 
31 May to 3 June, a meeting of 10 experts from 7 countries. These experts, 
whose task it was to make recommendations concerning the preparation 
and presentation of works relating to foreign countries, were as follows: 
Messrs. C. Arensberg (United States of America), C. Berg (Netherlands), 
D. Brogan (United Kingdom), W. Kélle (Germany), G. Le Braz (France), 
J. McCusker (Australia), Miss M. Mead (United States of America), and 
Messrs. P. Meile (France), K. Sodhi (India) and J. Stoetze] (France). In 
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addition to these experts, the meeting was also attended by five observers, 
belonging to various cultural relations services or news agencies; a United 
Nations representative, Mr. Menzies; and five members of the Unesco 
Secretariat, including Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director of the Department of 
Social Sciences. 

The experts agreed on some ten projects, recommending that Unesco 
implement them in the following order: the drawing up of a series of 
recommendations, for writers and journalists, regarding the description of 
foreign countries; a study of the problems raised by regional differences 
within certain countries, such as Indonesia, in progress of unification; 
research on the origins of national ‘stereotypes’; consideration of the mea- 
sures to be taken for improving the presentation of national cultures in the 
teaching of foreign languages; use of the reports of United Nations experts 
sent on technical assistance missions, with a view to improving information 
about certain countries; examination of the monographs published by 
national cultural services or by news agencies; publication of a comprehen- 
sive work on the morphology of peoples (differences and common charac- 
teristics); preparation of a standard national monograph for the use of 
immigrants; drawing up of a handbook on savoir vivre in the different 
countries; and lastly, a study of a characteristic nomad people in its relations 
with the settled population of the same country. 

Considering that it was Unesco’s task to encourage the development of 
such comparative research, the experts recommended that the Organization 
should publish a bibliographical series and information documents on this 
subject. They also recommended that the initial efforts should be brought 


to bear first on the least-known countries, and that special attention should 
be devoted to the needs of schools. 


Publication of Reports on Three International Meetings of Scientists 


The Unesco Secretariat published, in June and July, the reports drawn up 
after the first meeting of Directors of National Scientific Research Centres 
(Milan, 15-19 April 1955),’ the second session of the International Advisory 
Committee on Research in the Natural Sciences Programme of Unesco 
(Pallanza, Italy, 20-21 April 1955),? and the meeting of experts to consider 
the terms of reference and mode of operation of the International Advisory 
Committee on Marine Sciences (Headquarters of FAO, Rome, 9 and 10 May 
1955).* 

The draft drawn up by the Secretariat on the basis of records of the last 
of these meetings defines the functions and composition of the future Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences—a body similar to that 
already existing for the study of arid zone problems. It ‘shall advise the 
Director-General of Unesco on the promotion of international collaboration 
in the marine sciences and, so far as it is contingent upon them, limnology, 
and in the preparation and execution of marine science research projects 
within the programme of Unesco, taking into account related programmes 
of the United Nations and other Specialized Agencies, with a view to 
(a) augmenting fundamental scientific knowledge as such; (b) gathering and 





1. See Unesco Chronicle, No. 1, p. 26. 
2. Ibid, p. 27. 
3. See Unesco Chronicle, No. 2, p. 18. 
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co-ordinating scientific information intended for application in improving 
the living conditions of mankind’. 

It will consist of nine members, appointed for three years by the Director- 
General and chosen among the members of the international panels of 
experts set up by Unesco, in consultation with FAO, in the fields of maritime 
meteorology, physical and chemical oceanography, marine biology, sub- 
marine geology and topography, and allied subjects in limnology. Each of 
these disciplines and each of the following ocean areas will, as far as possible, 
be represented on it: Arctic seas, Antarctic seas, temperate seas, tropical 
seas and adjacent seas (e.g. the Caribbean Sea, the North Sea, etc.). 


International Advisory Committee on Bibliography 


The members of the International Advisory Committee on Bibliography, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Julien Cain (France), held a meeting at 
Unesco House, Paris, from 13 to 17 June. This meeting was particularly 
important and fruitful for the improvement of bibliographical services in 
general and for the development of Unesco’s bibliographical programme 
in particular. 

A number of practical resolutions expressed the Committee’s views con- 
cerning the two main aspects of this programme: on the one hand, the aid 
given to the different countries in the form of local projects, seminars, etc.. 
for the improvement of national services; on the other, the development of 
international bibliographical publications. 

The Committee urged that the programme for 1957-58 should provide for 
direct aid to Member States with a view to the establishment of bibliogra- 
phical centres, either attached to national libraries or as independent insti- 
tutions. It likewise recommended that the same programme should include 
a seminar on the organization of national library services, particularly 
bibliographical services. It requested that Unesco should study the possi- 
bility of organizing a regional seminar on social science documentation, and 
support the seminar which the Scientific and Technical Documentation 
Centre at Cairo was proposing to organize on natural science documentation. 
The Committee also recommended that bibliographical experts should be 
attached to Unesco’s regional offices and science co-operation offices, with 
a view to acting as advisers and contributing, by every other means, to 
bibliographical development on the national and regional levels. 

Further, in the light of the preliminary report on bibliographies published 
or subsidized by Unesco, presented by the Library of the Royal University 
of Oslo, the Committee defined the main qualities which must be possessed 
by bibliographies receiving Unesco’s support. It also recommended a series 
of measures designed to ascertain and fill the gaps existing in the network 
of specialized bibliographies, especially in inter-disciplinary fields. Lastly, 
the Committee recognized that it was its own as well as Unesco’s duty to 
consider the need for establishing bibliographies suitable for use at all, and 
not merely the highest, cultural levels. 











WORK IN THE FIELD 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Education for International Understanding and Co-operation in Secondary 
Schools 


The Director-General recently sent Member States a report concerning the 
programme of co-ordinated experimental activities in education for inter- 
national understanding and co-operation. Undertaken in 1953, the imple- 
mentation of this programme represents an extension of Unesco’s activities 
in a field to which numerous Member States attach particular importance. 
In the different countries associated in it, several secondary schools, expressly 
chosen for the purpose, are carrying out a series of studies and other activities 
calculated to develop their pupils’ understanding of foreign peoples and 
knowledge of world affairs. Considerable attention is devoted to the aims 
and work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, as well as to 
the principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. While pro- 
moting the progress of education for international understanding, this 
experiment should provide a large amount of data on the comparative 
efficacy of the various methods and the different kinds of teaching material 
used for that purpose. 

Some sixty secondary schools, belonging to 20 countries, are at present 
associated in the implementation of this project. Between them and Unesco 
an exchange of information, documentation and other services has been 
established. Further, the Organization gives them limited material aid, 
particularly in the form of collections of publications. Although each of 
these schools is free to evolve its own programme and use the methods and 
material which it prefers, most of them have undertaken well-defined peda- 
gogical experiments based on similar conceptions. While carrying out its own 
programme, each school co-operates, through the channel of Unesco’s Secre- 
tariat, in the activities of the others. 


Associated Youth Projects 


The Director-General has invited Member States, National Commissions and 
international youth organizations approved for consultative arrangements 
with Unesco to submit to him, for inclusion in a system of associated youth 
enterprises, projects which clearly serve the cause of international under- 
standing and co-operation or help to develop in young people a sense of social 
responsibility. 

This system has three aims: (a) to establish a complete work programme 
by associating youth projects with a series of co-ordinated international 
activities, the co-ordination being mainly ensured by Unesco’s Secretariat; 
(2) to promote new experiments in this field, encourage the improvement 
and evaluation of the methods and techniques adopted and facilitate the 
exchange of information; (c) to offer special aid to certain selected projects. 

It will be possible, for instance, to incorporate in the system those projects 
which are intended to ensure that young people will take a greater share in 
the life of the community (health campaigns, campaigns for the improvement 
of housing conditions, literacy campaigns, etc.), as well as projects designed 
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to initiate young people in national and local life (administration, public 
institutions and community organizations, etc.). It will also be possible to 
include in the system experiments carried out in the matter of the ‘inter- 
national’ education of youth; new methods for the study of international 
problems; co-operation of foreign students in national and local activities; 
establishment of international youth centres or international holiday centres; 
training of organizers of study groups, ete. 

In addition to the technical information which it will supply for all the 
projects concerned, Unesco will furnish certain of them with special aid: 
the sending of experts for a period of six months, the signing of contracts 
with certain international youth organizations, preparation and despatch of 
special documentation, material assistance, etc. 


Associated Library Projects 


In 1953 Unesco established a system of associated library projects by which 
selected libraries and library schools were linked up, through Unesco, with 
each other and with related projects organized by Unesco. 

The range of this scheme has just been extended to include national and 
academic libraries, bibliographical centres and national exchange centres. 
The scheme is intended primarily to help library projects doing pioneer 
work in countries where such services are greatly needed, and where the 
prestige of association with Unesco will assist them in obtaining local or 
national support. 

In extending the associated project scheme to all the above-mentioned 
institutions, Unesco proposes: (a) to obtain regular information about their 
work, for distribution to librarians, government officials and educators who 
are facing similar problems in other parts of the world; (b) to aid their 
development by giving them, on request, such technical information and 
advice as are available to or can be obtained by Unesco. 

Lastly, Unesco will allocate several internships, scholarships or fellowships 
to librarians wishing to go abroad for study and training, and will provide 
certain associated institutions with the advice of its experts (who will visit 
them) as well as with gifts of books and material. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 
The Work of the Havana Office 


During recent months, Unesco’s Regional Office in the Western Hemisphere, 
at Havana, has represented the Organization at various international meet- 
ings—the Seminar on Secondary Education in Latin America (Santiago, 
Chile), arranged under the auspices of the Organization of American States; 
the Xth Pan-American Child Congress, held at Panama; and the training 
course on the utilization of radioactive isotopes, organized at Havana Uni- 
versity by the Unesco Regional Science Co-operation Office for Latin America 
(Montevideo). It co-operated in the preparation of the Seminar on the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences, also held at Havana as a follow-up to the 
symposium organized by Unesco at San José, Costa Rica. 

Further, the Office has secured the affiliation of 10 non-governmental 
cultural associations to the corresponding international organizations. Since 
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June, it has co-operated in the organizing of a Seminar on Bibliographical 
Services (actually held in July 1955), as well as of a symposium prepared 
by the International Federation of Philosophic Societies, and of a regional 


congress of nacional libraries, to be held in October 1955 and January 1956 
respectively. 


Seminar on Adult Education in Scandinavia 


Organized by the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish National Commissions for 
Unesco, and placed under the direction of Mr. Arne Stahre (Sweden), this 
seminar opened in Denmark on 5 June and was continued simultaneously 
in the three Scandinavian countries until its conclusion in Norway on 
25 June. It was attended by some 45 participants from 12 countries; Austria, 
Denmark, Finland, France, German Federal Republic, Iceland, Ireland, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom. Unesco was 
represented by Mr. P. Lengrand, of the Department of Education. 

The seminar began at the People’s High School at Magleaas (Denmark) 
with a series of lectures and discussions on the history, civilization, economic 
and social problems and educational systems of the Scandinavian countries. 

The participants then split up into three groups of equal size, so that 
each of them could visit one of the host countries in order to inspect the 
functioning of the main institutions for popular education and meet the 
heads of the associations concerned and of the government services. 

Finally, the three groups met together at the People’s College of Romerike. 
at Jessheim (Norway), to pool their experience and arrive at common conclu- 
sions. 

Thanks to its organizers, who had ensured a proper balance between 
theoretical study and practical work, this seminar enabled the non-Scandina- 
vian participants to acquire extensive knowledge of achievements which were 
of very substantial interest to them. As for the Scandinavian participants, 
they were able, in the course of lively discussions, to form a clear idea of 
the problems confronting their movements, the measure of success the latter 
had achieved, and certain shortcomings, especially in the fields of radio. 
film, press and television. 


Extension of the Educational Programme for Palestine Arab Refugees 


The United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) and Unesco have 
decided to extend the educational programme which they jointly established, 
five years ago, for Palestine Arab refugees. This decision will be of effect 
particularly in the fields of teacher-training and technical education. 

All Arab teachers from Palestine who have received the necessary training 
are at present employed either in the Unesco-UNRWA schools or in the 
public or private establishments of Arab countries in the Near East. The 
teacher-training schools in the region can no longer meet the ever-increasing 
demands, which amount each year to from 600 to 800 teachers for the 
refugee schools alone. 

With regard to skilled workers (mechanics, electricians, carpenters, plum- 
bers, ete.), the situation is practically the same. The demands are so numerous 
that the pupils of UNRWA’s two technical schools receive offers of posts 
long before the end of their two years’ studies. 

During the next five years—UNRWA’s existing term of operations expires 
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on 30 June 1960— new teacher-training schools and technical schools will be 
established. Unesco has the task of recruiting the experts for the execution 
of this programme. 


DIRECT AID TO MEMBER STATES 
The Development of School Education 


Within the framework of its new programme of direct aid to Member States, 
Unesco has fixed at $272,340 the total amount of the budget envisaged for 
the development of school education in several countries. This sum will be 
used for sending experts and material for school equipment and to grant 
several fellowships. 

The main purposes are to promote the training of rural teachers, to reform 
the curricula, produce textbooks and audio-visual aids, and develop technical 
education. Two of the experts to be recruited in implementation of this 
programme will work on a regional basis, one of them as adviser to the 
governments of Iraq, Jordan and Lebanon, with a view to the establishment 
of free and compulsory education in those countries, and the other as 
educational adviser to the Caribbean Commission. 

A sum of approximately $750,000 would have been necessary in order to 
satisfy all the requests for aid received from Member States, in the matter 
of the development of school education alone. 


Pilot-project for the Training of Rural Teachers 


The contribution which the extension of free and compulsory education can 
make to the life of a country largely depends on the kind of education 
provided in the schools, and this, in its turn, depends on the training given 
to teachers. 

In many of the countries that ask Unesco to help them to develop and 
improve their system of compulsory education, most of the population lives 
in rural areas. In these countries, therefore, the development of school educa- 
tion requires above all the establishment of rural schools. In the villages, 
the material conditions of life, hygiene and culture are often far from 
satisfactory, and it is the task of the school to improve them through appro- 
priate education. If the schools are to obtain useful results, their curricula 
and activities must be closely associated with the life of the community. 
It is not enough, then, to educate the children; such a limited aim risks 
erecting a barrier between the children and their parents, who continue to 
lead their customary existence in accordance with tradition. It is essential 
to give the older generation fundamental education; but, as it is hardly 
possible to send fundamental education experts to small villages, this task 
largely devolves upon the school teacher, who must be familiar not only 
with the techniques of children’s education but with those of fundamental 
education intended for their parents and adults in general. 

In the larger communities, on the other hand, the execution of programmes 
for adults can sometimes be entrusted to fundamental education experts. 
But it is necessary that these experts should form a better idea of the 
assistance which the schools can give them, and their training must help 
them to do so. 
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These are the reasons, which led Unesco to organize a pilot-project for 
the training of rural teachers. Its object is to establish or reorganize—in a 
Member State to be chosen before the end of the present year—a rural 
teacher-training school near a fundamental education training centre, so 
that both these institutions will be in close contact with each other and be 
able to exchange information as to their principles and methods of work. 
An official of Unesco, in agreement with the education authorities, will draw 
up preliminary plans on the spot. An expert will then be appointed to 
collaborate in the organization and operation of the school. The services of 
two other experts will be provided by Unesco during the first year follow- 
ing the opening of the institution; and a certain quantity of material and 
equipment will be sent. 


Fourteen New Fellowships for Writers and Artists 


Unesco recently established 14 new fellowships for writers and artists 
(composers of music, painters, sculptors, engravers and architects). These 
fellowships will be for six months. Their holders will receive a monthly 
allowance of $200-$300, according to a scale based on the cost of living in 
the different countries visited. Unesco will defray the travel expenses to 
and from these countries, and the accessory professional expenses necessary 
to ensure the best possible working conditions: purchase of books, material 
and other requisites, hiring of a workroom or studio or of musical instru- 
ments, etc. 

As soon as the list of candidates has been drawn up by Member States, 
the S--retariat of Unesco will designate the 14 beneficiaries, basing its 
choice on the principle of geographical distribution. 


Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


International Social Science Council 


From 27 to 29 June iast, the International Social Science Council held its 
second General Assembly at Unesco’s Headquarters, under the presidency of 
Mr. D. Young (United States of America). The meeting was also attended 
by Messrs. G. Davy (France), vice-president, E.A.G. Robinson (United 
Kingdom), D. N. Banerjee (India), A. Bertrand (France), Bosch-Gimpera 
(Mexico), C.D. Forde (United Kingdom), S. Groenman (Netherlands), 
H. Kelsen (United States of America), O. Klineberg (United States of 
America), G. Kuriyan (India), R. Kénig (Germany), F. H. Lawson (United 
Kingdom), S. Morcos (Egypt), P. H. Odegard (United States of America), 
J. Piaget (Switzerland), F. Vito (Italy) and C. Lévi-Strauss, secretary-genera). 
The Unesco Secretariat was represented by the Director-General Mr. Luther 
Evans; by Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director of the Social Sciences Department and 
several of her collaborators. 

The Council established its programme of activities for the coming months 
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and then considered the problems submitted to it, for its opinion, by the 
Department of Social Sciences. It decided, in particular, to strengthen its 
relations with the national research centres and to co-operate in the seminars 
on demographic questions, organized at Bandoeng and in Brazil under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Special committees were set up to prepare 
the revision of the Council’s statutes and to co-ordinate research on family 
problems and on the consequences of technological progress. The Council 
made a number of recommendations on the organization and functioning 
of the International Centre for Research on Social Problems of Industrializa- 
tion, which Unesco intends to establish in South Asia; on the standardization 
of terminology in the social sciences; and on Unesco’s projects relating to 
the problem of peaceful co-existence. 


The Council’s Executive Committee also held several meetings between 
26 and 30 June. 


Forthcoming International Social Science Congresses 


The Third World Congress of Sociology will be held at Amsterdam from 
22 to 29 August 1956; it will discuss, in particular, problems raised by 
social changes in the twentieth century. The first congress organized by the 
International Economic Association will be held in Rome from 6 to 11 Sep- 
tember 1956; the general topic of discussion will be ‘stability and progress 
in world economy’. An International Congress of Comparative Law, in 
Barcelona, during September of next year, is also envisaged. 


International Association of Plastic Arts 


The sixth session of the Executive Committee of the International Association 
of Plastic Arts was held at Unesco’s Headquarters from 20 to 23 June, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. André Lhote (France). Unesco was represented by 
Messrs. Michel Dard and L. H. Correa de Azevedo, of the Department of 
Cultural Activities. 

The Committee examined, in particular, the answers to an inquiry made of 
the Association’s National Committees regarding the conditions in which 
artists work in tht different countries. The wealth of very interesting infor- 
mation thus gathered enabled it to consider two categories of projects—those 
to be carried out immediately, which can reasonably be expected to produce 
speedy results; and long-term projects requiring the co-operation of govern- 
ment authorities or international organizations. 

The Association’s secretary-general, Mr. Berto Lardera (Italy), announced 
the establishment of a National Committee in the United Kingdom; this 
brings the number of existing National Committees to 21. He also informed 
the Executive Committee of the current negotiations for the establishment 
of National Committees in the following countries: Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
German Federal Republic, Iraq, Mexico, Philippines, Spain, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Venezuela. 


International Theatre Institute 


The sixth Congress of the International Theatre Institute was held at 
Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia) from 25 to 29 June, at the invitation of the Yugoslav 
Government. It was attended by 72 delegates from 23 States. Countries as 
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remote as Austraiia, Canada, India, Indonesia, Japan, the Union of South 
Africa, the United States of America and Uruguay sent delegations, some 
of them—e.g. those of the United States and India—large delegations. 

The Dubrovnik Congress was marked by a decision which will be a land- 
mark in the history of the International Theatre Institute. On the proposal 
of the French Centre, the Congress unanimously decided upon the establish- 
ment of an International Theatre whose headquarters will be in Paris, 
thanks to a generous contribution from the French Government and the 
City of Paris. This International Theatre, which it is proposed to install 
in the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, will regularly receive foreign companies who 
will perform in their respective national languages. This will provide 
occasions for theatre people from all parts of the world to meet together, 
compare their ideas, and subsequently promote international theatre 
exchanges between their various countries. 

The Congress at Dubrovnik also recommended that the Indian Centre of 
the International Theatre Institute should be invited to undertake negotia- 
tions for the establishment, in Asia, of another permanent international 
theatre. 

Other new activities envisaged by the Congress included, co-ordination of 
the more important theatrical tours, the foundation of a Federation of 
Theatrical History Societies, the organization of seminars for young theatre 
workers, and the training of teachers specialized in the educational aspect of 
the theatre. 

It was announced that centres of the International Theatre Institute would 
shortly be established in Canada, the German Federal Republic and Indo- 
nesia. National centres of ITI will then exist in 33 countries. The Congress 
also expressed its satisfaction at the congratulations sent to it by the Theatre 
Union of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Conference of Non-governmental Organizations having Consultative Rela- 
tions. with the. Economic and Social Council 


The sixth Conference of Non-governmental Organizations having consultative 
relations with the United Nations Economic and Social Council met at 
Geneva, from 30 June to 4 July, under the presidency of Mr. G. Riegner, 
of the World Jewish Congress. It was attended by delegates from 78 organiza- 
tions; the Unesco Secretariat was represented by Mr. V. Hercik. 

The Conference took a number of decisions with a view to improving the 
functioning of the consultative system. It adopted a series of recommenda- 
tions designed to guide the organs of the United Nations whenever they 
revised the relations established with non-governmental organizations, and 
to safeguard the right of those organizations to obtain, if necessary, 
re-examination of their respective cases. Lastly, the Conference noted the 
latest developments with regard to the co-operation of non-governmental 
organizations with the International Labour Organisation, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and Unesco. 

Fourteen persons were elected as new officiers, including Mrs. E. Carter, 
of the International Council of Women, as President. 
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Music in Education 


Everyone agrees that art plays an important role in the formation of the 
personality. For most people, practice of or mere familiarity with the arts 
is a source of the purest joys and a means of fulfilling the highest aspirations. 
Nor is there any disputing that a knowledge of the different countries’ 
representative works of art helps to foster mutual esteem and respect 
between the peoples. School and adult education curricula therefore make 
use of drawing, painting, music, singing, dancing and dramatic art. 

Yet art instruction is far from occupying the place it deserves in all 
curricula; nor does it use the most effective methods. Accordingly, the 
improvement of art education for young people and adults, both in and out 
of school, is one of Unesco’s permanent aims. 

Unesco has recently given further proof of the continuity of its efforts in 
this field by publishing a volume’ containing the main speeches delivered 
and a selection of the papers read at the International Conference on the Role 
and Place of Music in Education (Brussels, 1953). Moreover, this work 
happens to have been published within a few weeks of the first General 
Assembly of the International Society for Music Education,’ founded two 
years ago at the close of the Brussels meeting. 

This Conference was organized with the assistance of the International 
Music Council and was attended by 414 persons from 39 countries and by 
28 choral and orchestral groups. Its aim was to study in their entirety 
problems connected with non-specialized music education, the purpose of 
which is not to form professional musicians, but to develop the appreciation, 
taste and critical judgment of the listener from his earliest youth, so as to 
train him and enable him to appreciate the beauty and wealth of musical 
masterpieces. 

Representatives of all branches of musical activity—educators, composers, 
music teachers, studeats and performers of music—met together to exchange 
ideas and attempt to compare the experience each had gained in his 
particular field. The collection of their reports, followed by the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference, gives the broadest possible picture of the position 
of music education throughout the world. 


1. Two editions have been published; one in English, Music in Education, Unesco, 335 p. 
and the other in French, La Musique dans Education, Unesco-Colin, 349 p. both costing 
$2.50, 13/6, 650 F. »nch franes. 

2. See Unesco Chronicle, No. 3, p. 26. 
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The Orchestra: a Model State 


The volume begins with the text of the Canticle to Hope, a symphonic work 
composed by Paul Hindemith to a poem by Paul Claudel and specially 
written for the Brussels Conference. This is followed by a paper by 
Mr. Georges Duhamel, of the Académie francaise, on the philosophy of 
music education. He writes: ‘It has always astonished me that in the 
nineteenth century some of the best minds, such as Littré, classified music 
among the ‘accomplishments’, that is to say among the arts we expect, first 
and foremost, to give us pleasure. In point of fact, while music does indeed 
give pleasure to those who listen and those who play or sing, it is now 
considered by social observers, teachers and, above all, by artists, as an 
exercise adapted to developing certain virtues both in the individual and 
in the group—some physical or physiological, some ethical, and some of 
great importance for the exercice of the intellect.’ 

Mr. Duhamel later draws 2 parallel between the musical and the civic 
sense, remarking: ‘If the listener, humbly passive as he is, nevertheless 
perceives, demands and appreciates rhythm, the performer is obliged to 
observe a discipline which helps to train a man’s character and govern his 
relations with the various communities to which he belongs. He must keep 
his eye on the conductor, learn to count and to obey, raise his voice or 
produce sounds from his instrument at the precise moment required of him. 
He must be silent when he has said what he has to say. He must also strive 
not to sing or play more loudly than the others, and must modify the sound 
he produces at the command of the conductor or when the score contains 
a note to that effect. On the other hand, if the development of the music calls 
for a crescendo or a forte, the musician must make the effort required of 
him, either alone, or with a group of instruments, with the full orchestra or 
the whole choir. If the score demands a silence, the musician must make no 
noise .... He will learn what time-signature and tempo, or movement require 
of him.... The conductor at his stand is the very model of the respected 


master. The performer at his stand is the perfect example of the reasonable 
citizen.” 


Music as a Spiritual Exercise 


Plato described music as the ‘art which passes into the soul and inspires 
in it the love of virtue’. For thousands of years this power has been ascribed 
to music in the Asiatic countries, and especially India. Mr. V. Raghavan, 
Professor at the Madras Academy, mentions in this connexion that the 
earliest Indian music, saman, meanning concord, harmony and peace, was 
first used as accompaniment to ritual acts and later as spiritual exercice. 
‘One of our foremost lawgivers, sage Yajnavalkya, advocates singing, playing 
on the lute and the developing of a precise sense of the microtonal variations 
and the rhythm as an easier part for spiritual realization, yoga.... As one 
sits drinking in the melody and gets absorbed in it, the limitations of finite 
mundane existence are transcended, the walls of time and space fall off and 
the released spirit swims in the boundless ocean of the ineffable bliss of the 
nada-brahman. 

‘The power of music to melt the heart and keep it in attunement had been 
fully realized ... and down the ages, the outstanding makers of our music 
have at once been saints and teachers. In the popular tongues of the different 
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regions, these musician-saints composed large volume of songs embodying 
truths of philosophy, ethical precepts and criticisms of social and moral 
failings, which, sung or listened to by the masses, continue to this day to 
be the most effective means of popular liberal education.... Today when 
the living current of the traditions of many of our arts has suffered a break, 
the music tradition alone still clings to us, and however much one might 
make onseself a modern and bring oneself under the impact of alien modes 
of life and thought, one cannot shake off the native music in which one’s 
being is so saturated.” 


New Methods of Teaching 


Music, as an instrument of moral and spiritual progress, is suited to play 
an important part in education. Since the beginning of the century, the 
reiorm of musical education has been closely linked with research into new 
teaching methods and their application. The great bulk of the papers read 
at Brussels in 1953 were rightly concerned with the latest theory and practice 
in this field. As an illustration, we shall quote from Mr. Egon Kraus, 
Chairman of the Association of German School Music Educators, and 
Mr. Maurice Martenot, Professor at the Conservatoire national de Musique. 
Paris. 

‘The music lesson aims at developing the child’s creatrice powers’, Mr. Kraus 
remarks. ‘This will be possible only if it ceases to be regarded, as in the 
past, as the technical subsidiary subject of singing but is made part of a 
general education. ... The aim of singing and music is not only to develop 
the child’s musical knowledge and skill, but also to appeal to his physical 
and spiritual powers. ...’ 

For his part, Mr. Martenot considers that any sound system of teaching 
must take into account the wide physiological and psychological differences 
between the child and the adult. ‘The only exercises demanded of children 
should be those which can be performed at the tempo which is natural to 
them, the average speed of physiological processes in children being more 
rapid than in adults; care should be taken to ensure that any practise-game 
or musical performance expresses something that is in harmony with the 
child’s natural impulses, and that, especially at the beginning, the effort he 
is asked to furnish should be short and intense (intensive effort)—as are the 
child’s spontaneous activities—and as seldom as possible sustained and 
moderate (extensive effort). 

‘A child who, in the intensity of his feelings, expresses his pleasure in 
life by shouts or other sounds which are more or less “out of tune” (by 
reference to our conventional modes) is surely nearer to the spirit of music 
than a child reading sol-fa perfectly accurately, and in time, but without 
life or enthusiasm.’ This point is further amplified by Mr. Martenot when the 
states that it is useless for a pupil whose appreciation of music has not been 
developed beforehand to acquire technical skill and extensive theoretical 
knowledge; he will be set on the wrong lines, with a false conception of art, 
and, in his disappointment, will soon forsake it. 

Any constructive teaching of music should take account of the fundamental 
laws of biogenetics which mould the child’s development. Each stage marks 
a further step towards intellectual and spiritual maturity. Until the child 
is about ten years old, movement and rhythm are what matter most; the 
sense of harmony develops only during adolescence. Mr. Kraus also thinks 
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that ‘in the “developing” stage of music teaching, greater attention than in 
the past must be paid to the conclusions of modern child psychology’. 

In short, the traditional methods do not lend themselves to a complete 
treatment of the subject. Today it is rightly emphasized that methods 
which aim at building up a musical whole by stringing together a number 
of different elements—trying, for instance, to create melodic form by a 
systematic sequence of intervals—are in no sense psychological nor even 
musical, since they do not proceed from the musical whole and from the 
fundamental principle that playing, practice and instruction follow upon 
one another pyramidally. The child absorbs music in its entirety, as an 
indivisible union of words, notes and rhythm. In the songs and games of 
children, this musica] whole finds its proper expression. A real children’s 
song also shows us how to teach children music, along the lines of their 
own natural development. 


Functional Music 


Music, which helps to develop and enrich the personality, also makes 
for harmonious human relations. In addition to giving pleasure to perfor- 
mer and listener, it renders service to society in many different ways: it 
is a means of breaking down social barriers (e.g. folk music); it may also 
serve as a therapeutic agency, especially in sanatoria; and it can be used 
in prisons and re-education centres as a means of moral reform, or in 
factories and shops as a stimulus to output and sales. 

Mrs. Josephine McVeigh, Supervisor of Music at the Clarkstown Central 
School (United States of America), remarks on this subject: ‘Music is 
played to people while they work to relieve their tensions and the boredom 
created by the noise and repetitiveness of their occupations, and to re-stimu- 
late at the “let-down” periods.... Music in industry is not the industrial 
music which is recreational or educational, in which the workers participate, 
voluntarily, for their own benefit. Music for these programmes must be 
planned purely to be felt, not listened to; it is produced and volume- 
controlled to be part of the background; it contributes to the atmosphere 
to the same extent as proper colour schemes, controlled air-circulation and 
room temperatures.’ 

Such use of music is not a new concept, but goes back to antiquity. A stone 
group from the Archaic period in Boetia shows four women kneading dough 
to the rhythmic accompaniment of a flute-player seated to the left of the 
group. Quintillian, the Roman rhetorician and critic, wrote: ‘Every man 
when at work, even by himself, has his own song, however rude, which 
may soften his labours.’ We are all familiar with the work songs of many 
different peoples; Japanese rice-planters, for instance, worked to the 
accompaniment of a stringed player and sirging. 

Mass production, resulting from the ‘industrial revolution’, has stepped 
up the rhythmic pace. Heavy labour has been decreased by the use of 
machines, and sedentary activities have increased, as has the noise involved 
in production. In 1886, Frank Morton in Chicago placed girls who could 
sing to work with other girls in order to help them sing while they rolled 
cigarettes. In 1876, Wanamaker installed an organ in his Philadelphia store 
for his employees. In 1910, an English engineering firm supplied gramophone 
recordings of marches for employees who needed to walk four miles an hour 
for two consecutive hours while they inspected and tested apparatus. In 1945, 
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this system was still in use, but the music came from the BBC’s industrial 
programmes. 


An Art which knows no Frontiers 


Music is an admirable instrument for understanding between peoples, in 
that it knows no frontiers and is not affected by the barriers of language 
differences. Mr. Domingo Santa-Cruz, Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts, 
University of Santiago (Chile), and now Chairman of the Executive Board 
of the International Society for Music Education, stated at Brussels: “This 
is certainly the first time in history that we have realized that the West 
does not epitomize all music and that, even in the West, the music of a 
couple of centuries ago does not represent the discovery of the art of 
combining sounds.... The countries which have led the musical movement 
have not always been the same. Wonderful collections of recordings have 
given us some understanding of Balinese gamelins, Chinese drama or Arab 
singing.... We have entered into treasure houses which we had thought 
were vanished—Machault, Dufay and the works of Gabrieli or the Prince of 
Venosa.... We no longer find Gothic or Ars Nova polyphony “awkward”, or 
think it necessary to harmonize Gregorian or Byzantine melodies.... We 
can now make use of a truly universal repertoire to foster the ideals of union 
and understanding amongst men.’ 

The passages we have quoted can give but some slight idea of the variety 
of the 65 reports making up the volume published by Unesco. They do 
reveal, however, the scope of the discussions in Brussels and the pertinence 
of the problems which it dealt with. 











BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


In recent months Unesco has also, under its cultural activities programme, published the 
following books and periodicals: 


BOOKS 


International directory of photographic archives of works of art/Répertoire international 
des archives photographiques d’euvres d'art. Volume II. Unesco, Paris, 70 p., $1; 5/-; 
250 French francs. (Bilingual publication.) 

Changes are constantly taking place as regards photographic archives of works of art. 
New items are added to public and private collections, and investigations by critics and 
historians draw our attention to works and periods hitherto inadequately studied. In this 
way, new photographic collections are formed, and the collections already in existence 
expanded. It is therefore essential periodically to review the world’s store of photographic 
documentation and to bring up to date the lists already issued. That is the reason for the 
publication of this second volume of the International Directory. 

The most reliable technical information on some hundred collections in 24 countries, not 
mentioned in the previous volume, is given in the present volume, as follows: name and 
address of the holders of collections; the character, subject and aim of these collections; 
the date of their establishment; a classification of photographs according to type and size; 
facilities for the public to consult collections; terms of hire or sale of prints, reproduction 
rights, etc. 

In bringing out this new up-to-date directory, Unesco has been concerned, not merely 
to provide those interested with information hitherto unpublished (for instance, this is 
the first time that any list of collections in Spain has been issued), but also to trace the 
growth of photographic collections already mentioned in the first volume. 


Catalogue of colour reproductions of paintings: 1860 to 1955/Catalogue de reproductions 
en couleurs de peintures: 1860 a 1955/Catdlogo de reproducciones en color de pinturas: 
1860 a 1955. Unesco, Paris, 294 p. $3.50; 16/-; 800 French francs. (Trilingual publication.) 

Unesco is systematically building up archives of colour reproductions of paintings. Copies 

of all the reproductions at present available are collected and kept at the Secretariat’s 

Headquarters in Paris; from them, selections are made for the regular production of a 

descriptive catalogue in two volumes, one dealing with paintings prior to 1860 and the 

other with modern paintings subsequent to that date, which, with the appearance of Manet, 
really marks the decisive break with tradition. The second volume is the more popular, 
for public taste is more spontaneously inclined towards contemporary art. The new edition 
which Unesco has just published is the third since 1949. The previous edition, which 
came out in April 1952, contained 563 items representing 114 different artists. Since then, 

481 new reproductions have been submitted to the selection committee, which has chosen 

282 for inclusion in this volume—an addition which has made it possible, after reconsider- 

ing the whole list, to omit 44 which were really too small or not of a very high quality 

and which had previously been selected because nothing better was available. 

The catalogue contains 754 black-and-white illustrations enabling the reader to identify 
work whose reproductions were considered to be of high quality. All necessary information 
is given (e.g., publishers’ names and prices). The success of the volume with teachers, 
students, and every kind of art lover is ample proof of its usefulness. 


Two thousand years of Chinese painting. Unesco, Paris, 31 p. (Also in French and 
Spanish.) 

Catalogue of the travelling exhibition of colour reproductions of 60 Chinese paintings, 
which was assembled by Unesco. According to Mr. Vadime Elisseeff, Curator of the 
Musée Cernuschi, Paris, who wrote the preface, these reproductions are ‘the best that 
have been made; and the selection, though there are inevitable gaps, gives a reasonably 
good picture of the different periods of this great art’ (the ancient, middle, and modern 
periods). 


National bibliographical services: their creation and operation, by Knud Larsen. No. 1 
in the series Unesco bibliographical handbooks. Unesco publication, Paris, 142 p.. 
$1.50; 8/6; 400 French francs. (Also in French.) 

As an auxiliary service to science and learning, bibliography is not an end in itself. 

Its purpose is to help readers to locate everything that has been published in their own 
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country and abroad, and thus to promote the development of research and to contribute 
to scientific and economic progress in the different parts of the world. 

The object of the handbook just published is to give all States, particularly those which 
have so far been unable to build up sufficiently comprehensive national bibliographical 
services, general guidance concerning the purpose, organization and techniques of national 
bibliography. 

The author of this publication is Mr. Knud Larsen, librarian of the Handelshdskolns 
Bibliothek, Copenhagen, who has long been concerned with scientific bibliographies at the 
national and international level. 

After recalling the purpose of national bibliographical services, Mr. Larsen discusses 
the problems involved in the est: blishment of such bodies, with special reference to their 
function, the contents and form of national bibliographies, the assembly of material, 
the preparation and publication of the work, and the circulation of information. Practical 
advice is also given on the compilation of retrospective national bibliographies, union 
catalogues, year books and guides, the organization of information services, and the 
administration of bibliographical centres. The appendixes include a description of three 
national bibliographical services (in the United States of America, Denmark and the 
Dominican Republic) and an analysis of legal deposit laws in Great Britain, France and 
Denmark. The volume contains a specialized bibliography and an index. 


Development of public libraries in Africa: the Ibadan seminar. No. 6 in the series 
Unesco public library manuals, Unesco, Paris, 155 p., $1.75; 9/6; 400 French franes. 
(Also in French.) 

There is an urgent need for public library services in Africa. Throughout the continent. 
people are being helped by mass education programmes to emerge from illiteracy and 
ignorance, and they need continued access to suitable publications, stimulation of their 
reading interests, and expert guidance. Thousands of other Africans have received some 
education in elementary and secondary schools, and would wish to continue learning if 
only the means for doing so were at hand. 

Unesco is aware of this serious situation, and, wishing to help remedy it, organized at 
Ibadan, in 1953, a seminar on public library development in Africa. Twenty-nine librarians 
and educators from 18 countries or territories attended this seminar, held under the 
leadership of Miss Yvonne Oddon, librarian of the Musée de l'Homme, Paris. The reports 
and recommendations drawn up at the seminar are contained in the booklet under review. 

It falls into three main parts: (1) organizing public library services in Africa; (2) provid- 
ing suitable public library materials for Africans; and (3) professional training for 
public library service. 


Index translationum: International bibliography of translations/Répertoire international 
des traductions, No. 6. Unesco, Paris, 567 p., $10; 55/-; 2,600 French francs. (Bilingual 
publication.) 

The present volume of Index Translationum, the sixth in the new series which Unesco 

has published annaally since 1949, lists 18,139 titles of translated works published, for the 

most part, during the year 1953. In the present bibliography of world translations, 

47 different countries, of which 44 are Member States of Unesco, are represented—five 

of them for the first time. Information concerning translations published in Spain includes 

works which appeared between 1948 and 1953 and which have not been mentioned in 
previous volumes of Index Translationum. 

For each country, the translated works are arranged alphabetically within the 10 major 
categories of the Universal Decimal Classification system. Apart from the list itself, 
compiled in English and French, the volume contains: (a) an alphabetical author-index, 
with cross-references to the serial numbers of the translated works; (b) an index of 
translators; and (c) an index of publishers. The last two indexes are sub-divided according 
to countries and the names they give are arranged according to the alphabetical order 
customary to the respective languages, with the exception of those which are transliterated 
from non-Latin alphabets. 

The Index Translationum, which each year is larger and more comprehensive, is a 
reference work of the greatest value not only to librarians, publishers and translators, but 
also to all persons concerned with the exchange of ideas, with international understanding 
and with inter-cultural relations. 


PERIODICALS 


Museum. Bilingual quarterly review (English and French), published by Unesco, Paris. 
Annual subscription. $5; 21/-; 1,000 French frances. Each issue; $1.50; 6/-; 300 French 
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francs. This publication is both a news periodical and an instrument for research in the 
field of museography. 

Volume VIII, No. 1, 1955: This number contains the following articles on new arrange- 
ments in important museums or the reorganization of leading collections: ‘The Museum of 
the Indian, Rio de Janeiro’, by Darcy Ribeiro; ‘New Arrangements in the Department of 
Paintings, Musée du Louvre, Paris’, by Germain Bazin; ‘New Arrangements ~t the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam’, by D.C. Roell; ‘Renovation of Museums in Poland’, !; Stanislaw 
Lorentz; ‘The New Department of Moslem Art, National Museum, Damascus’, by Selim 
Abdul-Hak; ‘Reorganization of the National Museum, Belgrade’, by Djordje Mano-Zissi. 

Volume VIII, No. 2, 1955: This issus deals mainly with the museums as an instrument 
of education, and contains the following articles: ‘Museums Week in Yugoslavia’, by 
Verena Han; ‘The Museum of Native Life, Léopoldville, Belgian Congo’, by Jean Vanden 
Bossche; ‘The Rebuilding of Museums in Hungary’, by Ferenc Fiilep; ‘Site Museums in 
Scotland’, by Douglas A. Allan; ‘An Exhibit Use of Anthropology at Los Angeles’, by 
Robert M. Ariss; ‘The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts’ Artmobile’, by Muriel B. Cristison. 


Unesco bulletin for libraries. Monthly publication by Unesco, Paris. Annual subscription: 
$3; 16/6; 800 French francs; Each issue: $0.30; 1/8; 80 Franch francs. (Also in 
French and Spanish.) Vol. IX, no. 1 (January 1955), 2-3 (February-March), 4 (April). 
5-6 (May-June), 7 (July). 

This periodical, which since the beginning of this year has been issued in three sepa:ate 
editions (English, French and Spanish) gives detailed information on the books and 
other publications needed by different libraries, with particulars of how to obtain the 
works requested. Libraries are thus encouraged to extend their exchanges and are advised 
on the most effective means of doing so by purchase or loan. In addition to articles 
on the organization and operation of public libraries, the Bulletin contains information 
on the most up-to-date techniques of document reproduction. 


Unesco copyright bulletin/Bulletin du droit d’auteur. Bilingual six-monthly publication, 
Unesco, Paris. Annual subscription: $2.25; 12/6; 600 French francs. Each issue: $1.25; 
7/-; 350 French francs. Vol. VII, no. 2, 1954; vol. VIII, no. 1, 1955. 

This periodical publishes, in English and French, information and studies on current 

international copyright problems and supplies all documentation on the Universal Conven- 

tion prepared by Unesco and adopted by the Intergovernmental Conference of 1952. 


TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
October 1955 


Meetings of international non-governmental organizations subsidized by Unesco 
and held at Unesco House, are marked by an asterisk (*) 


Date Place 


2* Executive Committee Meeting of CIOMS UNESCO 
6-26 International Seminar on the Development of Public Libraries in Asia DELHI 


10-12 Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the Field of Arts and uNeEsco 
Letters (lst meeting) 


14* Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary Work Camps UNESCO 


17-18 Meeting of Representatives of Marine Science Institutes in the Indo- tokyo 
Pacific Region 


17-21 Interim Copyright Committee UNESCO 
19-22 Regional Symposium on Physical Oceanography TOKYO 
19-22 Conference on the Dissemination of Science MADRID 
24-25 Meeting of the Interim Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences TOKYO 
24-25* Publications Committee of the International Theatre Institute (ITI) UNESCO 
27-28* Executive Committee of the International Theatre Institute (ITI) UNESCO 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ALGERIA 
Editions de 1’Empire, 
28 rue Michelet, 
ALGIERS. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana, S.A. 
Alsina 500, 
Buenos AIRES. 


AUSTRALIA 
Oxford Ur. aversity P haa 
346 Little Collins S 
MELBOURNE. 


AUSTRIA 
Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 
27 Graben, 
Vienna I, 


BELGIUM 
Librairie Encyclo que, 
7, rue du Lux urg, 
BRUSSELS 
we Ve Standaard Boekhan- 
del, Belgiélei 151, 
ANTWERP. 


BOLIVIA 
pote Selecciones, 
Avenida Camacho 369, 
oe 972, 
Paz. 


BRAZIL 
Livraria Agir Editora, 
rua México 98-B, 
Caixa postal 3291, 
Rio De JANEIRO. 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 


14 avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


CANADA 
University of Toronto Press, 
TORONTO. 
Periodica Inc. 
5112 avenue Papineau, 
MonTREAL 34 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, 
The Associated Newspapers 


of lon Ltd. 
PO. Bex “COC: 
Coromso I, 


CHILE 
Libreria Universitaria, 
Alameda B. O’Higgins 1059, 
Santiaco pe CHILE. 


COLOMBIA 
Hans Otto bo 
Libreria Central 
Carrera 6d. A. No. 14-32, 
Booorta. 


COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, 

San Jos#. 





CUBA 


Unesco Centro Regional en 
el Hemisfero Occidental, 

Calle 5 No. 306 Vedado, 

Apartado 1358, 

Havana. 


CYPRUS 


M. E. Constantinides, 
P.O. Box 473, 
Nicosia. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Artia Ltd., 
30 Ve smeckach, 
Prague 2. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Semegene Ltd., 
_——— le, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Apartados de Gaivaie 656, 
Ciupap TrusL1o, R.D. 


ECUADOR 


Libreria Cientifica, 
Luque 233, 
Cas 4 362, 
Guayagquit. 


EGYPT 


La Renaissance te 
9 Adly Pasha § Stet : 
Cairo, 


ETHIOPIA 


ierastionsl brsas 
P.O. Box 120, — 
DIS _ 


FINLAND 


Sbepeemiosn Kirjakau . 
2 Keskuskatu, - 
HELSINKI 


FORMOSA 
ame World Book Co. Ltd., 


Chung King Rd., 


Tareas. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 
19 avenue Kléber, 
Panis-16. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librairie J. Bocage, 
rue Lavoir, 

Fort pe France 
(Martinique). 


GERMANY 
Deutschland, 


Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
Munica 8. 


GREECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28 rue du Stade, 
ATHENS. 

HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 
36 rue Roux, 
Bolte postale III-B, 
Port-au-PRINcE. 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 


HUNGARY I 
Kultura, P.O.B. 149, : 
Bupapest 62. 

INDIA 


Orient Longmans Ltd., 
Indian Mercantile 


Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 
Bompay. 


17 Chi Ave., 

a ) 
36-A oo Road, Fe 
Mapra i 


Sub-depots: 
Oxford Book and 


Rajkamal Publications Ltd., 
Himalaya House, 
| ene | Road, 

Bomaay I. 


INDONESIA 


Iranian National 
Commission for Unesco, 

Avenue du Musée, 

TREHRERAN. 


IRAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
Baeupap. 

ISRAEL 
wide Bookstores, 


$5 Allenby, Road, 


Aviv. 


ITALY 
a 4 Lommicshanrin, 


mn. Gino Ca ni 
Casella pos iy aa 
FLORENCE. 


JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
Kin@sTon. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGs. 


JAPAN 
Mazuren Ce. Inc., 
6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
Toxyo. 





JORDAN 


Joseph I. Bahous and Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, 

Salt Road, 

AMMAN 


KOREA 


Korean National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, 
Ministry of Education, 
SEOUL. 
LAOS 


(See Viet-Nam.) 


LEBANON 
Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Francais, 
Berrut. 
LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
69 Front and Gurley Streets, 
Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33, Grand-rue, 
MALAYAN FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong and Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 
MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, a: 
VALLETTA. 
MEXICO 
Libreria Edicions Emilio 
Ob n, 
Avenido Juarez 30, 
Mexico, D.F 
NETHERLANDS 
N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
Tue Hacus. 
NEW ZEALAND 


Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


NIGERIA 
C.M.S. Bookshop, 


P.O. Box 174, 
Lacos. 


NORWAY 
A/S Bokhjornet, 
Sportingsplass 7, 
Oso. 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used to 


scientific or cultural character. For full information please wr 
19 avenue Kiéber, Paris-16°, F 


PANAMA 
Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, 
Apartado 2052, 
Plaza de Arango No. 8, 
Panama, R.P. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de 
Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco No. 39/43, 
Asunci6n. 


PERU 
Libreria Mejia Baca, 
Azangaro 722, 
Lima. 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Education Co., 
1104 stillejos, 
Quiapo, 
MANILA, 


PORTUGAL 
eee Europa-America, 
t 


a., 
Rua das Flores 45, 1°., 
LisBon. 


PUERTO RICO 


Pan-American Book Co., 
San Juan 12. 


SPAIN 
age Cientifica Medina- 
celi, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
Maprip. 


SURINAM 
Radhakishun and Co. Ltd. 
(Book Dept.), 
Watermolenstraat 36, 
PARAMARIBO. 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl., 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
STockHOLM 16. 


SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Antoine Dousse, 
ancienne librairie de 

l'Université, 
Case postale 72, 
FRIBOURG. 
Europa Verlag, 
5 Ramistrasse, 

ZiRicH. 
Sub-depots: 
Librairie wager, 

lace Molard, 

ENEVA. 
Libr. Barblan et Saladin, 
10, rue Romont, 
FRiBouna. 


SYRIA 


Librairie Universelle, 
Damascus. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 





urchase all books and 








THAILAND 
Suksapan Panit, 
Arkarn 9, 
Rajdamnern Ave., 
BaNnGkOK. 











TUNISIA 


Victor Boukhors, 
4 rue Nocard, 
Tunis. 


TURKEY 


Librairie Hachette, 
469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, 

ISTANBUL. 


UNION OF BURMA 
Burma Educational 


Books op, 
551-3 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
Ranooon. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore 

( Ltd., 
P.O. Box 724, 
PRETORIA. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, 
Lonpon, S.E.I. 





UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, 
New Yor« 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 
Unesco Centro de Coope- 
racién Cientifica Para 
America Latina, 
Bulevar A: s, 1320-24, 
Oficina de Representacién 
de Editoriales, 
18 de Julio, 1333, 
MONTEVIDEO. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria Villegas Venezo- 
lana, 
Madrices a Marrén N. 35, 
a Urdaneta, 
Local B, 
Caracas. 
VIET-NAM 
Nouvelle 


Librairie 

Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, 
Sa1con. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska K " 
Terazijc 27-II, ale 
BeLonraDe. 


riodicals of an educational, 
te to: Unesco Coupon Office, 
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